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This month’s photograph shows the common burrowing bullfrog that is increasingly called the 
Pobblebonk. Article on page 7. 
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Editor’s Note 

Please note that the start of the December General Meeting (Annual Christmas Dinner) is earlier than usual. 
Meet at the Clubroom sometime between 6 and 6.30pm. For those that are early and keen, there is a bit of 
work in the garden to be done before settling down to dinner around 7.00pm. Bring your own cutlery and 
crockery, drink and a meal to share. If you are interested in milk cartons for planting or raising seedlings, 
please read the article on the back page. 


A peaceful and enjoyable Christmas to everybody. 


Dawn Chorus Research 
Author: Bill Holsworth 


A few months ago the Bird Observers Group 
discussed getting involved in a research project and 
a few ideas were tossed around. I would like to 
suggest a project that should be feasible, even for 
the laziest members of the Club. An ideal project 
for the summer holidays when you are lying in bed. 
Read on at your peril. 


About 1 hour before sunrise many of our birds start 
to sing and within a short time the air is filled with 
the songs of many species. Research involves 
finding the answer to questions. Here are some of 
the questions to be answered. Do city assemblages 
of birds sing at the same time as their country 
cousins? Do the same species start the dawn chorus 
every morning? How rapidly does the chorus build 
to a climax, how long does it last, and what birds 
sing last? These are just a few questions that can be 
answered by the Bendigo birdwatchers. 


How? I am not sure exactly what will work best, 
but as a start I suggest the following. At 4:30 am, 
with your bedroom window open, listen for 15 
seconds and record the number of different bird 
species calling (probably none, or 1 at this time). 
Every 5 minutes repeat the process. Most of us will 
be able to record 3 or 4 different species and then 
the sounds become a blur - so just record +++++. 
Continue recording until the dawn chorus gradually 
fades to a twitter now and then. Plot your data on a 
time chart and bring it to the next bird meeting. 


Discuss how the technique could be improved. 
Decide on a standard for everyone to use and set a 
date so everyone collects the same type of data on 
the same day. You will then be able to make 
comparisons that are not influenced by wind, rain 
or cold. If it works well, then try it on a seasonal or 
monthly basis. Then suggest that Sale, Echuca and 
Nhill join in to record longitudinal variations. Then 
all of Australia, and the World. I mustn't get carried 
away. I warned you, try it once and you may 
become an early riser, or a divorcee. 


News from BFNC Garden Development 
Group 

Barbara Chmielewska has been successful with her 
application through the City of Greater Bendigo 
Environmental Grant Scheme. 

The City of Greater Bendigo awarded $ 595.00 for 
the indigenous garden project. 

Congratulations, Barbara! 


The garden looks great. Next year we hope to use 
the plants in the garden for teaching people about 
plant identification. 


Chocolate Lily, Arthropodium strictum — 
(Photographer: I. F-B.) 


Adopt-A-Highway Program 
Author: Bill Holsworth 


The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. will be 
part of the "Adopt-A-Highway" scheme and Rob 
Watkins will act as the Coordinator for the Club. 
We will accept responsibility for "The "Seven 
Sisters" section on the Midland Highway north of 
Huntly, where the Whirrakee Wattle puts on a 
beautiful display every spring. 


The 2 years agreement with VicRoads is for 3 
kilometres of Highway. The Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club will remove litter and rubbish 4 
times a year. In return VicRoads will place 
recognition signs at both ends of the project area, 
provide the Club with safety gear (red vests, 
gloves, etc.), provide rubbish bags. They also 
provide Public Liability and Personal Injury 
insurance for participants. The first scheduled 
clean-up will in February and a notice will be in the 
Jan-Feb Whirrakee. 


Photographic Workshop, 14th Feb. 1998 
Author: Rob Watkins 


Rob Watkins plans to conduct an ‘Introduction To 
Bird Photography’ Workshop for members of the 
Victorian Nature Photography Group Inc. and 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc., commencing 
at 10.00am on Saturday 14th February at his 
Marnie Road home, where a display will include 
hides, platforms, towers, ladders etc. fitted with 
cameras and electronic flash equipment. 

After a BYO lunch at Marnie Road the program will 
continue at 1.45pm at the BFN clubrooms, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, where a wide range of 
topics will be discussed,with ample opportunity for 
input and questions. 

After a BYO tea at the clubrooms the program will 
continue with a screening of slides to illustrate 
techniques used in the field. 

A charge of $ 4.00 will be made to offset the cost 
of notes. 


Those wishing to attend should contact Rob 
Watkins at Marnie Road, (opposite Ironbark Court) 
or by phoning 54 434891 prior to 30th January 
1998. 


Bird Observations — September 1997 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


BOCA — Geelong FNC Excursion 
Birds of Port Philip Bay - March 1998 


This popular excursion is organised for Sunday the 
1st of March 1998. 
Leader: Ken Simpson. 


The excursion departs from Sorrento but there is a 
pick-up from the Marine Discovery Centre at 
Queenscliff at 9.15am. 


Book with Dick Southcombe by 23rd January 
(4 Peary Street, Belmont 3216) and make sure you 
indicate if you want to board at Queenscliff. 


Cost: $ 15.00 payable to BOCA 

post to PO Box 185, Nunawading 3131. 

When paying, also please indicate if you plan to 
board at Queenscliff. : 


Black Swan (2 and 5 cygnets), Kennington Reservoir, Mid-August ’97 


Black Swan (5 young), Kennington Reservoir, 4/9/97 


Australasian Grey Teal (2), Marnie Road, 4/9/97 


Masked Lapwing (young), on Strathhaven lawns, NEY 


Swift Parrot (2), Wellsford Forest, 23/8/97 
Red-rumped Parrot (2), Strathfieldsaye, 25/8/97 
Owlet Nightjar (1), Kangaroo Gully, 26/8 — 5/9/97 
Flame Robin (6), Goynes Road, Epsom, 30/8/97 
Grey-crowned Babbler (5), Nullawil, 18/8/97 


Buff-rumped Thornbill (nest building), Junortoun, 2/9/97 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill (nest building), Junortoun, 3/9/97 


Red Wattlebird (nest building), Marnie Road, 20/8/97 


White-winged Chough (on nest), Sedgwick, early August ’97 


Magpie (feeding young), Sedgwick, 5/9/97 


Striated Pardalote (lining nest boxes), Marnie Road, 15/8/97 


Grey Butcherbird (1), Kangaroo Gully, 3/8/97 


Bird Observations — November 1997 
Author: Bird Observers Group 
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White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike (1), Mt Bolangun, 13/7/97 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike (1), Grassy Flat, 14/7/97 

White-naped Honeyeater (7), Grassy Flat, 14/7/97 

Crested Bellbird (1), Grassy Flat, 14/7/97 

Western Gerygone (Warbler) (1), Inglewood, 18/9/97 

Red-capped Robin (2, one immature), Inglewood, 18/9/97 

Shy Hylacola (Heathwren) (2), Inglewood, 18/9/97 

Blue-faced Honeyeater (3), Kangaroo Flat, 19/9/97 

White-winged Triller (1), White Hills, 20/9 — 6/10/97 

Brown Currawong (2), Kangaroo Flat, 22/9/97 

Australian Kestrel (1), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 

Common Bronzewing (1), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 

Crested Pigeon (2), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 

Pallid Cuckoo (heard), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 

Horsfield’s Bronze-cuckoo (heard), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 
Superb Fairy-wren (4), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 

Variegated Fairy-wren (1), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 
Buff-rumped Thornbill (2), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 

Striated Thornbill (4), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater (2), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 
Australian Magpie (2), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 

Australian Raven (4), Kamarooka State Park, 25/9/97 

Kookaburra (laid eggs in nest box), Kangaroo Flat, 26/9/97 

Eastern Rosella (laid eggs in nest box), Kangaroo Flat, 26/9/97 
Painted Honeyeater (1), Sedgwick, 30/9/97 

Musk Lorikeet (nesting), Strathfieldsaye, September ’97 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet (nesting), Strathfieldsaye, September ’97 
Little Lorikeet, Strathfieldsaye, September ’97 

Masked Woodswallow (<50), widespread, October and November ’97 
White-browed Woodswallow (1000s), widespread, October and November 97 
Painted Honeyeater (1), Inglewood, 30/9 — 5/10/97 

Black-tailed Native Hen (5), Goldquest Mining settling Pond, 5/10/97 
Black-tailed Native Hen (1), Kennington Reservoir, 13/10 — 20/10/97 
Pallid Cuckoo (heard), near Kennington Reservoir, 20/10/97 

Painted Honeyeater (heard), Junortoun, 20/10 — 27/10/97 

Eastern Rosella (2 — one ‘normal’ bird, one ‘red’ bird), Junortoun, 23/10/97 
Rainbow Bee-eater (2),epsom, 25/10/97 

White-browed Woodswallow (100+), Whipstick, 26/10 — 5/11/97 
Rainbow Bee-eater (1), Longlea, 26/10/97 

Eastern Rosella (7 eggs found in hollow inside of bank), Diamond Hill, 27/10/97 
Whistling Kite (1), Prairie West, 27/10/97 

Black-fronted Dotterel (10, Kennington Reservoir, 29/10 — 15/11/97 
Dusky Woodswallow (30),white Hills, 1/11/97 

Kingfisher (1), Epsom, 2/11/97 

Glossy Ibis (18 — 24), Huntly, 6/11/97 

Olive-backed Oriole (3, nesting), Mandurang, 7/11/97 

Grey Currawong (1, nesting), Mandurang, 7/11/97 

Dusky woodswallow (many, nesting), Mandurang, 7/11/97 
White-browed Woodswallow (many), Mandurang, 7/11/97 

Eastern Rosella (nesting), Mandurang, 7/11/97 

White-winged Chough (nesting), Mandurang, 7/11/97 

Scarlet Robin (3), Mandurang, 7/11/97 

Fuscous Honeyeater (many, nesting), Mandurang, 7/11/97 

Hylacola (1), Mandurang, 7/11/97 


November Excursion 
Invertebrates of the University Bushland 
Author: Sabine Wilkens - 


Armed with insect nets, jars and aspirators, we set 
off into the University bushland to see what we 
could catch. The weather was a changeable on that 
day and you could not be sure that there were going 
to be many flying insects around. We did find a 
few bees, hoverflies and a robberfly but there were 
also plenty of invertebrates hiding under rocks and 
in crevices and tunnels. 

After about one hour of hunting, we took the catch 
back into the Biology laboratory at La Trobe 
University. 

Microscopes were set up to allow a closer look at 
the invertebrates in transparent flat dishes. 

A small camera connected to a video monitor 
proved ideal for allowing everybody to see the 
intricate structure and movements of the 
caterpillars, spiders, ants, scorpions, centipedes, 
millipedes, moths and jewel beetles. The larva of 
the cupmoth Doratifera stole the show with its 
stunning colours and fascinating movements which 
were visible when the caterpillar was walking 
upside down on the lid of the plastic petrie dish. 
Twelve people attended this excursion, this 
included five children and we all had an interesting 
time of it. 


November General Meeting - Eltham 
Copper Butterfly, Speaker: Rob Price 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


The Eltham Copper Butterfly has a complicated life. 
It has an intimate and obligatory relationship with 
the shrub Bursaria spinosa and the ant species 
Notoncus enormis or N. ectammoides. 

This butterfly was (re)discovered in the mid 1980s 
in small blocks in the Eltham/Greensborough area. 
Today it is only known from very few sites around 
Victoria and these are 100s of kilometres apart, all 
are small (5 —25ha) and all contain bushland with 
Bursaria spinosa. 


In January/February the adult butterflies lay eggs at 
or near the base of a Spiny Bursaria. Notoncus 
lives at the base of the their stems in underground 
nests. The ants collect the butterfly eggs and attach 
them at the base of the Bursaria stem. After a few 
weeks the larvae hatch and it is at this stage that 
they usually overwinter in the ant’s nest. During 
the warmer days (> 10°C) of the following spring 
and summer, the larvae emerge at night to feed on 
the Spiny Bursaria leaves. Ants are constantly in 
attendance and chase other insects away from the 


vicinity of the caterpillars. They also walk all over 
the caterpillar while these are feeding. It is believed 
that the ant obtains some substance(s) like sugar 
and amino acids which are exuded by the 
caterpillar. As soon as there is a disturbance the 
whole entourage heads underground. 

In November the larvae have reached a length of 
about 30mm and are ready to pupate. This also 
happens in the ants’ nest. 

The adults are short-lived, they have a home range 
of only about 20m. 


The strange thing is that caterpillars are usually 
found only on the dwarf form of Bursaria spinosa. 
These are plants less than one metre in height 
whereas the normal plants reach a height of two to 
three metres. 

Why is this so? Do they taste different? Is there 
something different about the environment in which 
only dwarf forms grow and which the butterfly or 
the caterpillar prefer? Does the caterpillar, by eating 
the leaves, cause the plants to be dwarfed? 

These are important questions for people who have 
to try and manage these small populations of the 
Eltham Copper butterfly. Every new discovery 
about the biology of this species may change any 
management options that exist. 

For example, recently the caterpillar was also found 
on another species of Bursaria, B. lasiophylla, or 
Hairy Bursaria. 


The botanical gardens at Castlemaine is one of the 
sites where the Eltham Copper butterfly is found 
and Rob Price (who works for the Department of 
Natural Resources and Environment) has been 
involved in monitoring the population there over 
summer. This is done by going out on warm 
nights with a torch and looking for caterpillars on 
the Bursaria plants. 

More than 200 caterpillars were found last year but 
only up to 120 this year. The number of adults is 
always considerably less (40 last year). 

The main threats to this population is a wildfire and 
Cape Broom which continuously encroaches on the 


butterfly habitat. 


At Castlemaine, the search is ongoing to find 
further populations of the Eltham Copper Butterfly 
in similar habitats (e.g. Kalimna Reserve). 

David Crosbie who discovered the species at 
Castlemaine has looked around the Bendigo region 
in the 1980s without success. 


On the night of the General Meeting, Rob Price 
brought along a branch of Bursaria spinosa and he 
believed it had Notoncus on it when he picked it at 
One Tree Hill that evening. 

So, if you are out and about on a warm night in the 
Bendigo area, keep a lookout for small Bursaria 
plants with excitable ants and a few smallish, 
greyish caterpillars that are hard to spot. 


The Pobblebonk — Lord of the Marsh 
Author: Tom Burton 


As a child, schoolteacher and parent, I must have 
logged up about 50 school speech nights, which 
means 150-200 hours of agony and boredom. I 
had a friend whose lot in life was to take the 
uninterested and tone-deaf boys at the boys’ school 
we taught at in a massed school choir. After a 
speech night at which the school choir massacred 
the “Chorus of the Hebrew Slaves” from Verdi’s 
“Nabucco”, I wrote for him a poem, in which I 
compared the school choir to a chorus of 
Pobblebonks. It was an ill-judged attempt at 
humour, for which I was always sorry, as we were 
never such close friends again. 


The Pobblebonk is a frog of many names. One of 
the names is “Eastern Banjo Frog”. The sound of a 
chorus of Pobblebonks is unmistakable, and 
irreproducible by human voice, a sound so deep 
and rich as to defy imitation, so the insult of my 
poem should have been felt by the frogs rather than 
by the choirmaster, I think. 


The scientific name of the local Pobblebonk is 
Limnodynastes dumerili. “Limno—” means 
“marsh”, and “—dynastes” means lord, so the whole 
means “Lord of the Marsh”. The rest of the name 
refers to the great French herpetologist (student of 
reptiles and amphibians) Auguste Dumeril. It is the 
South-eastern Australian species in a complex of 
very similar species across the continent. 


The name by which I knew the Pobblebonk in the 
50s was “Burrowing Bullfrog”. This is the 
species of frog that people discover when digging 
their gardens, often too late, as the poor animal is 
already impaled on a garden fork. The Pobblebonk 


is a shuffling burrower, which uses the small spade 
or “metatarsal tubercle” on each foot to dig its way 
backwards into the soil. The spade is made of a 
protein called keratin - the same material that our 
nails are made of. By burrowing they avoid the dry 
times and the cold times. 


In our part of the world, Pobblebonks are known to 
emerge from their winter burrows (if the ground 
moisture is sufficient), when the soil temperature 
reaches 12.50 C. 


A few other features—there is a poison gland in the 
skin of the Pobblebonk’s calf. Researchers in 
Adelaide found that predators had learned to avoid 
eating the calf gland. 


Like its relatives, the Pobblebonk lays eggs in a 
foam raft. While she is mating, the female reaches 
into the air, one hand at a time, and pulls her hands 
in turn under her body, so that air that she has 
captured with her hand is caught in the mucus that 
is being released at the same time as the eggs she is 
laying. The number of eggs she produces is 
immense — close on 4000 per batch. The tadpoles 
can grow quite large during the 12-15 months of 
development. 


So the Pobblebonk is a very impressive animal, one 
that we can be proud of and enjoy, as we hear its 
amazing call or find it in our gardens. 

Further reading 


Tyler, M.J. 1989. Australian Frogs. Ringwood: 
Viking O’Neil. 


(Photograph by I. F.-B.) 


From the Mailbag 


Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some _ by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the Club 
library. 


NATURE Australia(Aust. Museum Trust) 
Spring 1997 


"Dressed to Kill" by Hing Ang & Leslie 
Newman investigates whether the bright 
colours of some flatworms - among the most 
brilliantly decorated animals in the sea - have 
any significance. 


"Dr Jeckyll with the Pied Hyde" by Nick 
Cilento reports on the possible reasons for 
magpie attacks during the "silly season". 


"Queensland Pebble-Mound Mice...up from 
the tailings" by Steve Van Dyck asks 'how 
could anything survive in a landscape that has 
been systemically prospected, poked, gouged 
out and blown up since 1871?! 


"Caretakers of the Desert" by David Eldridge 
points out that it is the tiny lichens, mosses 
and liverworts that hold together our fragile 
desert soils and make an environment for 
many small plants and animals. 


"The Harmonious Mole Cricket" by Alisdair 
Daws describes how the male Mole Cricket 
remains in the specially constructed singing 
burrow in its underground home yet calls 
loudly enough to attract the female. 


"Invading Africa" by Tim Low gives details 
of the Australian plants which are causing 
problems in parts of South Africa. 
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HABITAT(ACF) 
October 1997 


"Liquid Gold: Australia's Wetland Wealth' by 
Peter Wright looks at the issues facing our 
wetlands and outlines the need for their 
greater protection. 


"Wildlife Trade Route to Extinction" by 
Michael Kennedy points out that the list of 
extinct and endangered species will grow if 
the pressure to expand wildlife trade is 
successful. 


"Jabiluka: No Time to Waste" by Dave 
Sweeney reports that many concerned groups 
are continuing their campaign against the 
proposed uranium mine and the expansion of 
this industry in Australia. 


WILDLIFE Australia(Qld. Museum) 
Spring 1997 


"The Mystery of the Regent Honeyeater" by 
Natasha Schedvin explores the puzzle of 
where these birds go at the end of their 
breeding season. 


"Burrowing Frogs" by Edward Meyer & 
Jacqueline Milton looks at survival strategies 
for these arid region amphibians. 


"Roo With a View" by Andrea Dobbyn 
reports on the intensive studies in progress of 
Lumholtz's Tree Kangaroo. 
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Also received recently: 


- *The Bird Observer(BOCA) 


October 1997 
*Land for Wildlife News 
August 1997 
*Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) 
October 1997 
*Sun-Nat(Sunraysia FNC) 
September 1997 
*Newsheet(Ballarat FNC) 
October 1997 


Wellsford State Forest International Off- 
Road Car Race Proposal Withdrawn 
Author: Bill Holsworth 


-_ee_eeoo eee 


On 10 November in Bendigo a Planning 
Tribunal was to hear an appeal against the City of 
Greater Bendigo which refused to grant a permit for 
an off-road vehicle race. The Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club Inc. and other groups and 
individuals were set to support the City. We 
planned to protest against the proposal because of 
the severe environmental consequences. Five 
minutes into the Tribunal's hearing the promoter 
withdrew the proposal and the hearing was 
concluded. 

The following is a slightly edited version of 
what I intended to present on your behalf. A short 
summary of the presentation was published in the 
November Whirrakee. A draft of the following text 
was read to the Bird Observers Group on 7 
November and suggestions from that meeting were 
incorporated. Some of the information came from 
the Club's library file on Perseverance Mine 
environmental impact study and the Land 
Conservation Council study area report and final 
recommendations for the North Central Study Area. 
Other information came from VNPA reports, 
BFNC publications and members field notes. 


~ INTRODUCTION 


I am representing the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club Inc. (BFNC), a conservation and 
nature study group with about 200 members. The 
Club is one of 36 member groups of the Box- 
Ironbark Bush Alliance, an organisation mostly 
made up of northern Victorian community groups 
interested in the protection and preservation of the 
Box-Ironbark forests. 

The BFNC objects to the proposal for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Rare plants and animals occur in the area 
and their extinction will be hastened by the 
proposed off road car rally. 

(2) The amenity values of the forest will be 
degraded at a cost to present and future generations. 

(3) The value of the forest as a potential 
National or State park will be compromised by an 
environment damaging activity. 

(4) None of the above effects can be 
countered by the management of the rally or 
subsequent attempts at rehabilitation, regardless of 
the money or time spent. The rally will impose a 
permanent and continuing cost to society. 

I am an ecologist with a special interest and 


knowledge of the conservation and the management 
of birds and mammals and their habitats in North 
America, Africa and Australia. I am now retired but 
previously I taught ecology at the (now) La Trobe 
University of Bendigo. I was one of the 12 
Councillors of the Land Conservation Council of 
the Victorian Government during the years that the 
area around Bendigo, the North Central Study 
Area, was considered and Recommendations were 
made. 

Locally the BFNC have been studying the 
birds, mammals and plants of the Wellsford Forest 
and other areas around Bendigo for the past 52 
years. In the last 15 years the Club has published 
books on Orchids, Flowers, Birds and Trees of the 
Bendigo Region, and several members, including 
myself, have published papers in scientific journals 
on topics of local natural history. 

We have already informed you of the grounds 
on which we intend to rely on at the hearing of this 
appeal and I will use the points mentioned as 
headings for this presentation. First I would like to 
review some important features of the Wellsford 
Forest. 


THE WELLSFORD FOREST - THE 
CENTRE OF THE BOX-IRONBARK 
FOREST 

The area between the Grampians and 
Wodonga would have had a natural plant cover of 
box - ironbark forest. This forest type, or plant 
community, is characterised by a tree cover of grey 
box, red ironbark and yellow gum trees and a 
diverse understorey of shrubs (heath), herbs and 
grasses. 

The soils of the Wellsford forest area are 
derived from ancient marine sediments that have 
been uplifted, folded and eroded over the past 300 
million years. The resulting hills and valleys create 
a matrix of environmental conditions, soil types and 
plant communities. Thus, on some sites red- 
ironbark dominates, on others yellow gum or grey 
box trees are more abundant, and elsewhere other 
eucalyptus tree species, such as red, yellow, white 
and long-leaf box trees or red stringybark trees 
form the canopy. Similarly the lower storey 
vegetation varies in the relative abundance of 
shrubs, herbs and grasses. 

Plants are just part of this woodland 
ecosystem. Living with the plants, and having 
special adaptations to the particular environment are 
a wondrous variety of animals, fungi and bacteria. 
The complex web of interactions that exist among 
all these elements of the ecosystem controls the 


growth of plants, the abundance of animals, the. 


recycling of nutrients and the flow of energy 
through the system. 


Man's Effect on the Box-ironbark 
Forest Ecosystem 

In the past 160 years most of the box- 
ironbark ecosystem has been destroyed by 
European domestic and feral animals, European 
plants, and the actions of European man. Less than 
15% of the original forest remains, and almost all 
the remainder is degraded by past and present forest 
management regimes involving timber cutting, 
firewood collection, grazing, road building, etc. It 
is now considered to be the most threatened 
wooded habitat type in Australia (Dept. Natural 
Resources and Environment, Victoria). 

Some of the plants and animals of the 
original woodland communities that have been 
destroyed were found nowhere else and they have 
become extinct. Other species remain in the 
remnants of the former forest, but they are now rare 
and threatened with extinction. In the box-ironbark 
forests there are 17 threatened vertebrates, 5 
threatened invertebrates and almost 80 threatened 
plants. Many of these are in the Wellsford forest, 
and many are found in the Mt. Sugarloaf area 
which is regarded as a vegetation community of 
State significance for flora and fauna conservation. 

Rare plants and plants threatened with 
extinction occur in the area through which the 
proposed off-road rally will take place. The 
endangered, vulnerable, and rare plants are Acacia 
ausfeldii, Acacia williamsonii, Allocasuarina 
luehmanii, Cryptandra amara, Daviesia 
genistifolia, Juncus psammophilus and Stipa 
breviglumis. Glycine latrobeana and Caladenia 
audasii are listed on Schedule 1 of the Endangered 
Species Protection Act 1992). 

One insect, a bull-ant (Vyrmecia sp 17) is 
vulnerable to extinction and is listed on Schedule 2 
of the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 1988 (Vic.). 
The Pink-tailed Worm Lizard (Aprasia 
parapulchella) is considered endangered, and the 
Woodland Blind Snake (Ramphotyphlops 
proximus) is rare in Victoria. 

Among the mammals, museum records show 
that the eastern pygmy possum, feathertailed glider, 
rufus bettong and the spot-tailed quoll were present 
in the forest before 1900. They are no longer found 
in central Victoria. The brush-tailed phascogale 
(tuan), squirrel glider and common dunnart are now 
rare and may be the next mammals to become 
extinct in the region. 

Two migratory bird species require the 


Wellsford Forest area for their survival. The Swift 
Parrot from Tasmania (vulnerable to extinction and 
listed in Schedule 1 of the Endangered Species 
Protection Act 1992), over winters in the box- 
ironbark forest. The rare Painted Honeyeater comes 
from the inland in summer to breed in the Mt 
Sugarloaf area. There are two locations close to the 
track where the Grey-crowned Babblers nest. The 
Babblers are listed on Schedule 2 of the Flora and 
Fauna Guarantee Act 1988 (Vic.). The Barking 
Owl (rare) and Powerful Owl (rare), the beautiful 
Regent Honeyeater (Listed on Schedule 1), and the 
Bush Stone-curlew (vulnerable and listed on 
Schedule 2) are also known to be nesting, or have 
nested in the area. If individuals of any of these 
species are prevented from feeding or have their 
habitat destroyed as a result of the rally, the 
potential for their extinction will be increased. _ 

These missing and rare species became rare 
because their specific habitat was destroyed or 
degraded by human settlement and human 
activities. It was not 10,000 hectares cleared here, 
and another 1,000 over there that destroyed their 
homes; it was 10 hectares cut over for mine timbers 
or fence posts, and another 10 hectares subjected to 
gravel scraping, and another ... etc., that reduced 
the carrying capacity of the habitats and gradually 
eliminated the plants and animals from the region. 
We must not leave succeeding generations a natural 
environment that is smaller and even more degraded 
than the present forest. 

The Role of the Box-Ironbark Forest 

The Box - ironbark forest is important for 
the continuing survival of several plant and animal 
species, but apart from that does it matter if the 
forest is lost? What role does it play in the wider 
context of Australia’s environment? Much of the 
area proposed to accommodate the requirements of 
the Off Road Race has been degraded by previous 
land management practices. In places the surface 
has been scraped for gravel, and trees have been cut 
for timber. Nevertheless, it is not so degraded that 
it serves no ecological function. I will briefly 
describe one important way the forest is connected 


‘ broader community. 
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Salinity and waterlogging are the major 
threats to agriculture in the Riverine Plains of 
Victoria. The box-ironbark forest, with its fractured 
sedimentary rock is a major ground-water recharge 
area. Clearing the forests increases the infiltration 
of rainwater and reduces the transpiration loss with 
the result that the water table rises and carries with 
it the salt from the marine sediments. The resulting 
salt scalded soils between the Wellsford forest and 
the Murray river are a direct result of forest 


removal. While Landcare Groups are spending time 
and money planting trees to counter these effects it 
is unfortunate that others in the community are 
advocating activities that will diminish the role of 
the forests in regulating the flow of water in our 
rivers and the productivity of our farms. 


THE IMPACT OFF ROAD CAR RACING 
ON WELLSFORD FOREST HABITAT 

The proposal will have a detrimental impact 
on the environment in significant and unrepairable 


ways. 
(a) In the SHORT TERM (the days 
of the rally) it will disrupt the normal 
feeding, sleeping and movement patterns 
of the birds and mammals over a three day 
period. These disruptions will cause stress 
and possibly the death of some animals. 
Almost certainly grey kangaroos and black 
wallabies will be killed or injured and the 
proposers have not applied for, nor been 
granted, a permit to kill kangaroos. 

Let me explain the normal daily behaviour of 
grey kangaroos. In the evening, about 2 hour 
before dark kangaroos begin to move from their 
daytime resting places towards open fields and 
meadows where they prefer to feed. About 1 hour 
after daybreak they begin moving back into the 
forest. The exact timing of their movements 
depends on weather, season and available food. 
Since the major portion of the proposed race track 
is near the forest perimeter about a 1,000 kangaroos 
will be crossing the those roads twice a day. If 
kangaroos are confronted with a train of high speed 
vehicles blocking their path they may panic. It 
should not be assumed they will stand quietly 
waiting for a gap in the traffic. 

Although I know from my understanding of 
wildlife populations that killing a few dozen 
kangaroos is not important to the survival of 
Victoria's kangaroo population, there are many 
persons in our society that passionately believe that 
killing even one animal is a tragedy. I have been 
told that there will be a group of over 100 
photographers along the tracks waiting for the 
opportunity to photograph dying kangaroos to be 
used to promote "animal rights". 

That kangaroos and racing cars may collide, 
and the collision may result in the death or serious 
injury of people is something for the race 
organisers and participants to consider carefully. 
"Sweeping" the track 3 hours before the race begins 
each morning will do nothing to prevent collisions 
with kangaroos. vo 
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Of the mammals that will be disturbed are the 
Common Dunnart (rare) and the Brush-tailed 
Phascogale (Tuan) which is rare and listed on 
Schedule 2. The Tuan breeds in June to October 
and the young would be particularly vulnerable to 
disturbance near their nesting sites during July to 
September. 

(b) In the MEDIUM TERM effects 
that will last 10 to 50 years) there is the 
potential for fires, for mechanical damage 
to the vegetation caused by vehicles 
leaving the made road, and certain damage 
to the vegetation in the un-made road 
allowances that are to be used. Weeds will 
be introduced to the forest with the straw 
bales used as barriers. 

The forest serves as a refuge area for birds 
during the drought years that occur every 6 to 10 
years. Many bird species from the interior move 
south to the box - ironbark forests until wetter 
conditions prevail. The area has been identified as a 
potential bioclimatic fauna refuge in the event of 
climatic changes associated with the greenhouse 
effect. Within the forest there are several damp 
gullies which serve as drought refuges. They are ~ 
extremely important to the survival of some of the 
rare species of plants and birds. The proposed rally 
will cross several of these drought refuge areas and 
have the potential to degrade their value and hasten 
the extinction process. 

If a car rally is scheduled for summer when it 
is dry then fire is a major threat to the forest 
ecosystem. Bush fires rarely occur in the area but 
annual car rallies would increase the threat and have 
the potential for devastation of the plants, birds, 
mammals and all other organism that make this 
forest viable. 

If the car rally is scheduled for the winter 
when it is wet, damage to the roads will be 
increased and damage to the forest soils by vehicles 
leaving the road will be severe. Sheet erosion is 
slowed or prevented by a thin layer of lichen 
covering the surface. Car tyres and hard soled 
shoes can damage this thin layer, especially when it 
is wet, and start a cycle of erosion. The effect may 
be seen on the forest soil for years after the event. 

Weed seeds introduced with straw bales 
would find conditions along the edge of the road 
ideal places for successful germination. The 
Victorian Government has recently launched a 
$12,000,000 Pest Plant and Animal Control 
Program. To allow the rally organisers to introduce 
weed seeds into the forest, which is relatively free 
of weeds, would make a mockery of the Pest Plant 
Control Program. Soil borne plant pathogens are 


another medium term hazard. If the rally is allowed, 
an essential precaution must be that all straw bales 


be wrapped in plastic and all vehicles and spare. 


wheels be thoroughly washed before the race. 


(c) Inthe LONG TERM (effects that 
will last 50 years or are permanent) the effects 
on the soil are of great concern because 
compaction of the soil will interfere with 
plant growth, and disturbance of the 
surface layer of the forest soil will, in 
many areas, become a focus for erosion 
months or years into the future. Also there 
are rare Fauna and Flora, protected under 
the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act, that 
may become extinct as a result of 
unseasonable fire or vehicles leaving the 
made roadways damaging their habitat. 

Most of the forested area has either a skeletal 
soil or a sodic duplex soil* characterised by a 
surface (A horizon) of gravelly hard-setting loam 
(laterite) sharply differentiated from a (B horizon) 
layer of fine clay of low permeability and high 
dispersability. This means that rain tends to remain 
on the surface and sheet erosion is a serious 
problem. When the A horizon is penetrated by a 
rabbit burrow, a fencepost hole, or road building, 
water reaches the B Horizon and may result in 
tunnelling and severe gully erosion. Many 
examples of this type of erosion can be found 
around Bendigo. [* sodic means a soil with 
sodium levels too high for most crop plants, 
duplex means consisting of two distinct horizons] 

Tunnelling and gully erosion make property 
inaccessible and are expensive to repair. They act as 
a drain for stormwater and thus lowers productivity 
due to reduced moisture in the surface soil layer. 
The increased stormwater response resulting in 
faster run off causes floods downstream, and the 
faster moving water carries an increased amount of 
sediment which results in more erosion and 
sedimentation of streams and rivers. 

SUMMARY 

The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. 
claims that the City of Greater Bendigo has formed 
the correct decision when it issued a Notice of 
Refusal to Grant a Planning Permit. We strongly 
support the grounds for refusal that relate to the 
natural history values of Wellsford Forest. 

In particular we are concerned that the activity 
would endanger the survival of rare plant 
communities, rare flora and rare fauna. We are 
concerned that ecological processes will be 
disrupted and erosion will be accelerated. These are 
effects that cannot be repaired or compensated. 


Rehabilitation, however well done will not 
replace for a very long time the drought refuge 
value of the area. The habitat for the swift parrot, 
regent honeyeater, and other animals that rely on 
the forest for their survival will be at greater risk of 
extinction. The salinity and waterlogging problems 
of the riverine plains will also be increased for 
many years as a result. 

The Final Recommendations of the Land 
Conservation Council (Feb. 1981, p.41) state " ... 
the following values should be protected: (i) the 
geological, landscape and faunal values of Mount 
Sugarloaf, by management prescriptions. (ii) the 
areas containing Cryptandra amara, by management 
prescriptions." If these recommendations are to be 
adhered to then the off-road rally must not proceed. 

We also object on the grounds that the Box- 
Ironbark Forest is under review by the 
Environmental Conservation Council of the 
Victorian Government with a _ possible 
recommendation that all, or part of, the area may be 
declared a National or State Park. The use of the 
area for an Off-road car rally would compromise its 
value. 

The subject of value has been raised in the 
local press and claims have been made about the 
economic benefit to the community of the off-road 
car rally. If consideration is going to be given to the 
economic benefits, then the economic costs must 
also be considered. We (BFNC) contend that the 
Wellsford Forest as a protected area has a benefit to 
the community that exceeds the benefit of the car 
rally. The economic principle that guides the 
choices between conflicting objectives must be 
based on maximising the social gain. An important 
proviso is that the decision should not be allowed to 
undermine the options of future generations. 

The threat of weed invasion, species 
extinction and soil erosion will create an enormous 
cost for the future. Neither the public nor the 
governments of Australia would like to have the 
money raised by the sale of Telstra go towards 
repairing the damage caused by off-road rallies. 
The Wellsford forest is not an appropriate site for 
the rally and the City of Greater Bendigo's refusal 


to grant a planning permit must be upheld. 
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March Campout Notice 


The Ringwood Field Naturalists Club and the 
Upper Goulburn Field Naturalists Club are jointly 
running the annual campout for 1998 for the 
Victorian Field Naturalists Clubs Association. We 
invite members of your Club to register for this 
campout, to be held from Friday 6 March to 
Monday 9 March 1998. 

Venue: ‘Elkanah’ Guesthouse, Buxton 
Road, Marysville (approx. 2km north of the town). 
Dates: Friday 6 March to Monday 9 March 1998 
Catering: All meals are provided from dinner 
on Friday evening to lunch on Monday. Tea and 
coffee facilities are available. 

Accommodation: Bedrooms accommodate 2, 
3 or 4 people in beds or bunks. Electric blankets, 
blankets and pillows are provided, but members 
need to bring bed linen and towels. 

Alternatively, there are motels and other 
_ guesthouses available in Marysville, and a caravan 
park is nearby. See the RACV accommodation 
guide. 

Cost: The anticipated costs will be: 

Registration & Insurance - $ 22.00 
Accommodation 6-9 March - $ 110.00 

Total - $ 132.00 

For those not staying at ‘Elkanah’, meals are 
obtainable 


Packed lunches -$ 8.50 
Dinner - $ 15.00 
Environment: Marysville is in the central 


highlands of Victoria, within easy reach of a wide 
range of different habitats, including forests, 
mountains, lakes and high country. 

Facilities: All facilities, including petrol are 


available in Marysville. 
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Excursion: Proposed excursions included some 
with a geological, botanical and ornithological bias, 
to Lake Mountain, Keppels Falls, Keppels 
Lookout, various tracks around Marysville, Lady 
Talbot Drive, Snobs Creek Trout Hatchery, 
McKenzieReserve, Fraser National Park, 
Cambarville an Cathedral Range. Self-guided 
excursions will also be arranged. 

Suggestions for excursions and offers to lead an 
excursion would be welcomed (See under 
‘Enquiries’ below) 

Bookings: Bookings are now being accepted. 
A booking fee of $ 30.00 per person, including 
registration and insurance, will secure a place at 
‘Elkanah’ ($ 22.00 otherwise). Further 
information on the campout will be sent later in the 
year to Clubs and to all who register. 

Payments: Cheques should be made payable to 
“VFNCA’ and sent to: 

Geoff Travers 

Treasurer, Campout Committee 
23/2 Old Stud Road 

Wantira South Vic. 3152 
Enquiries and Suggestions: Please direct 
all enquiries, suggestions and offers to : 

Judith Cooke, 6 Parkhill Drive, Ringwood 3134. 
Ph. 03 9870 8739. 

Lorraine Pyke, 149 Crystal Creek Road, 
Alexandra 3714. Ph. 03 5772 1189. 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and Mammal 
Survey Group meetings are held at the Golden 
Square Senior Citizens Building, Old High Street, 
Golden Square, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 


10 DECEMBER (Christmas dinner) 

This is an annual event to which everybody can 
make a contribution by bringing along a plate of 
something. You also need to bring along your own 
drink, cutlery and crockery. 

Meet at 6.30pm for a 7.00pm start. 


If you would like to do a bit of work in the garden 
before the dinner, you can come any time after 
6.00pm. 


During the recent ‘Recycling Week’, Sandhurst 
Dairy has given a large number of new 600m! milk 
cartons to Sandhurst Enterprises. These are ideal 
as guards for new plantings, for raising seedlings 
etc. For those interested in obtaining some of 
these, Jane Cleary will bring some to the Christmas 
Dinner. 


December Excursion 
Please note that this excursion will be confirmed at 
the meeting on December 10th. 


Date: Sunday 14 December 

Location: Jack and Jean Ipsen’s place “Lyal 
Glen”, Lake Eppalock — Redesdale Road. 
Meeting Place: Please go direct to “Lyal 
Glen” as per directions below, arriving as you like 
from 10.00am onwards. 

Do not meet at Golden Square Clubrooms. 


Directions: 

- Strathfieldsaye Road to Lake Eppalock kiosk. 

- Turn southwards, passing Brolga Hotel and Twin 
Rivers Road 

- Pass Kelly’s Road on the right (west) 

- “Lyal Glen” is just one kilometre further on, at the 
comer of Margans Lane and the main road. 
Distance: about 36km. 

Please bring: 

- morning tea (if coming at 10,00am) 

- lunch (not barbeque if total fire ban) 

- afternoon tea 

- bathers, but water is a bit black 

- binoculars 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday, December 5, 7:30pm 
Bill Flentje will give a talk on various local birds 
Bird of the Night: Magpie-lark. 


Friday, February 6 1998, 7:30pm 

Russell Traynor will talk about artificial nest 
hollows. 

Bird of the Night: Grey Shrike-thrush 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: 
members either bring a plate or pay $1 for supper. 
This small amount is used to reimburse members 
who purchase essential supper supplies. 


